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naturalistie procedures could be used to increase the rate of 
physically affectionate behaviors directed at stuffed toy animals ‘and 
at peers in the play of 4- and S-year-old children. Procedures were , 
devéfoped for scoring affection and aggression during group play. The 
context of reading a story was used to facilitate affection. There: 
weré four modes of presentation of the story: Centrol. (no reference 
to affection); Verbal Cuing (verbal stress. on affectionate. behaviors ' 
in the story); Modeling (modeling of affection during presentation); ~ , 
and Modeling/Practice (modeling reinforced with practice of 
Measures of affection and aggression directed at toys and— 
peers were taken during free play periods before and after, story 
presentation. The last treatment was the only one to significantly 
increase affectionate behavior directed at toys in both sexes. In the 
‘same group, there was also a decrease in,aggressive behavior by boys 
directed at toys. The results are discussed in terms of strategies ys 
for obtaining desired social behavior. (Author/SB) ; , . 
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The present study TRUER EEE Ere physital ly affectionate Peayeouys aa 


in the play of young nah ee ‘Behaviours directed at iacutied toy = 


cee and at peers were aeaieds Affeottonate, socially desirable, - * 
nl “etmeradts have received little experimental scrutiny. However, it 
appears that infestigation and control of. "nice" behavtolre 2 at , ° 


cd 
“least as impgftant as” Madera banding of undesirable behaviours. 


faacsine how to facilitate BETREDIONSEE behavinure: could soentinity 
. ff 
"lead to control of undesirablé ene behaviours by fucratsive 
the rate of "nice" behauiours that are, to some’ extent, incompatible 


N“ 


with the undesired behaviours. A gtrategy of “increasing the rate of 
desired behaviours rather than, or in addition to, decreasing the rate 


of undesired behaviours’ is likely to be more effective ah ane in 
. . a we te 
“light, of our present behavioural technology. That is, punishment and 


extinction operations, and the often attendant respondent emotional 


” 


behaviours, can be avoided or minimized. Also, increasing the probability 


of affectionate behaviours in the repertoire of young children may * 


_ increase the: ‘Likelihood chee they will engage in these. desirable behaviours 


to. control and obtain ia attention of Renee 


Receht discussion of dtfection-neenanto have been stimulated by ei 
: a : ’ c Bo gm ; a 


Harlow's (1958, 1959) experiments on physical .contact in monkeys. | \ 


‘uopnns 
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Harlow demonstrates ‘that for infant monkeys, physical contact (contact 


comfort) with a maternal figure is a powerful primary reinforcer. 


Later work (Harlow, Harlow, Dodsworth & Arling, 1966) indicates the 


importance of physical contact with ali for appropriate later sein. 


behaviour. Shéewvattonal work by Bowlby (1958) indic#tes that physical 


contact is a vital awpent in the maintenance of affection between adult 

and infant humans. fe 
Experimental work aimed at increasing the rate of affection in, 

children has employed.a ieialey it delataetan. Acker, Acker, and Peargon 


r 


(1970) used the generalized imitation paradtgm. They found that imitative . 


physical contact training increased the rate of physical affection 
dizected at both a teddy bear and an adult human, However, ae found | 
that phystens aggression oe as well with the alata contact 
training. Operant: tds have also been jused to ee components 
of affection., sig a Acker (1970) attempted to shape affectionate 


hugging in young iaren, The use of differential reinforcement for 


, : Cd 


- successive approximations did produce hugs. Roeever other components 


vy \ 


‘of the children's behaviour were incompatible .with affection. These 


\ . 
included failure ‘to smile, frowns, lip-biting and furrowed eyebrows. 


Shaping by its very nature may- be inappropriate for producing affection. 


The non-reinforciment inherent in almost any shaping program, along 


with extinction for previously satisfactory behaviours, could elicit 


respondent behaviour which ig not conducive to affection. Fryrear and 


Th®len (1969) used a modelling approach with nursery school children. 
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. Affectionate behaviours were presented by videotape. A weak modelling ‘ 


I },} 


effect was obtained. 
The present research took place in a play context becduse of the “Ey 


suggested importance of play in Asvebormant (Berlyne, 1969; Erikson, iF D pagte 538 
1963; biaaee: 1945) . The research was carried out at, day care, centres 
‘The basic purpose of the research was to determine if simple and familiar 
procedures could be used to increase the rate pe affectionate behaviours. 
These proerdures were presénted ia the context of reading a story. The a 
‘Story was Htedanted in one of three modes to separate groups of S's; ‘° 
the story was read only (Verbal Cuing); the story was" read and affectionate 
behaviours in the story were modelled by the reader (Modelling); the story 
was read, the behaviours nodeiled, and the S's gee brémpted to practice 
the affectionate: ‘behaviours fede Mitng/ Praetive) . There was also a 
control ere in which a parallel form of the -Beoty that omitted 
teferences to affection was- presented. Each mode of presentation of the 
pene is an analogue of methods typically used to obtain appropriate 
social behaviour from children in day care centres. The affectionate” 
\* story stressed hugging, patting,. kissing, and stroking behaviours directed 
at stuffed toy animals. The primary dependent measure was amount of , 
affection directed wt teys ("affection to toys") although data on "aggression ' | 
to toys" were also analyzed and data on "affection to peers" and 5 
“ageression to wae were also collected. Data were collected in free j 
play: periods before and after pieacatatlan of the story. . : 
The aim of the study was to see if any of these naturalistic, | 


familiar And simple manipulations would lead to increases in affection. | 


’ 48 subjects were required. 


_ are close approximations to the four stuffed animals “— the ‘children 


f 
et | 
No specific hypotheses were made with respect to the respective magnitudes 


of treatment effects. 


Method 
ee a | > 
Subjects BETES secre the study were 4 and 5 year old boys 
and girls attending day dave eenteee in Victoria, British Columbia. 
Observations were carried out in two giahoun: Sixty subjects participated 
in the first (pretest) session and of these 48 sodipieted the session 


after the manipulation (posttest). Five subjects were absent for the 


é ‘ , 
second session and a further 7 subjects were dropped as data for only 


a B ‘ ’ c : 
Stimuli - . | 
nb e ‘ , 3 + 1° : P 
Th experimental story has approximately 1000 word s and has fouf* 
hand drawn and coloured illustrations. One of these illustrations 


depicts. affectionate behaviours. The story repeatedly stresses the 


stroking, peeves hugging, and kissing , oviours of a young bay 


a 


’ directed at animals., ‘The control story has about 800 words and is presented 


with three of the illustrations, omitting the references to affection 
and the one illustration that depicts affectionate behaviour. 
The four: aninals méntioned in-the story and shown in the PETE EE AEAOOR 


. 


have avadlable in the free play situation. These were: a green puppy 


(60 cm long) ,, a yellow bird (50 cm tall), a, brown teddy bear rds cm 


tall), a white rabbit (20 cm ong). 
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_ Experimental Procedure ee: . ‘ 


Pretest measures were obtained on 20 subjects at each of three 
| day cane centres. giblesen webs observed in 5 groups of 4 subjects < 3 “ 
each (2 boys and 2 girls). ‘Thus there were 60 S's in total. Approximately n 
one week after -the pretest session the sécond session involving the manipulation ’ 
phase and fonbeest nesvtizencnts was carried out. On this occasion 
subjects at each day care centre were placed into 4 gioups, of 4 subjects 
. each, with the same group membership as in the previous session except + 
that absentees were replaced by subjects of the same sex, from the 
“fteth, unused group. ‘Each of the 4 groups at each’ day see centre 
was randomly assigned to one of the fous experimental conditions, 
such that there was one group for each condition. _ Thus there were 
12 S's in each of the four conditions-(4 in each of 3 day care centres). 
‘ There were 2 observers, one ante and one female. Both had experience 
beerving children. All instructions, reading, and modelling were - 
presented by the male observer. The female observer was not’ present 
during each manipulation. phase, entering the room just prior to the 
following free play phase and thus she scored "blind." The study was 
carried out in rooms approximately 3 x 4 meters in size. 
ae In ae Control condition, the observer read the control story and 
peices eidatied nsedieaetly prodigal Say boheeloire: tn thé Verbal : 
Cuing condition: the observer read the experimental story and verbally 


stressed 14 instances when the behaviours "patted," "hugged," ‘and "kissed" 


were mentioned. The observer djd not model or directly prompt any 


behaviours.. In the Modedling condition the observer read the story | 


and modelled the same 14 behaviours at the appropriate stages in the: sto 


. “a iy @ : 6 : | : “ 


He stopped reading the story and modelled eath behaviour for aul 


imately 5 seconds. He modelled each behaviour on’the anioal hat as 
referred to at that place 45 the story. In the Nodelling/Practic 


condition the obseryer read the story, modelied the behaviours, and 


proepted each child to practice ‘the affectionate behaviours on a stuffed 


animal.” That is, at each mention of an affectionate fehaitone he |jstopped 
aa the story, picked up the animal ‘referred: ‘to, modelled the behaviour, 
handed ‘i toy to a child, and prompted thie behaviour by. saying, "Can 
you “do that?"; "show me what the boy in the story did."; etc. After 
the child*had performed the behaviours, the observer responded wi h one 
mild statement of approval such as, "That's good"; "That's fine"; ; 
"That's. nice."; and so forth. ' Rach eid practiced either 3.or 4 times 
‘and, of course, aay have obs ied the other three children in his group 
practicing. The amount of reinforcenent. given was oe contingent on A 
_ the quality of the affectionate behaviour displayed by the child and 
was in all cases one iwlatively mild statement that signalled both -_ - 
satisfactory performance and the Sud of the practice. The intetetnn 
was not to shape the desired behaviour but £5. aveta extinguishing it . 
by not responding to it at all. 

Prompting was’ done without pressure and it out of 12 ghildren 
in the condition responded to minimal prompting. One child did not 
perform the behaviours ata prompting and he was not pressed further. .¢ 
Hjs hatiavinuzal data are included with: those of the others in the 
Modelling/Practice condition. : 
Scoring Procedure 

Extensive sesvioud observations with other subjects from the same 
population, indicated that much physical Snide behaviour involved 


z . 
| 
| 
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~ 


unclear or contradictory Sepp ste An example outa be a child who 
tries to imitate sneppang Sais with one hand while spying aeeee bite" 
and. yet actually gently stroking the arm of another child. Anicibtinie 
example would be children playing "Footsie," that is kicking each 
other,yet .smiling and laughing. : 

It became clear that explicit and coherent Scoring roles would haveg 
to be established for reliable scoring to occurs, In the absence of such 
rules different observers seatened different impottance to the vavtoun 
types of thes and marked unreliability resulted. - On the basis of. the 


ia i obsetvations it was decided that the nature of the piynsees 


/ 


contact hatwegs the pubIsce and the xeetpient of the action (a stuffed 


. toy or anbthiat child) ‘would be the primary cue used in arriving at scoring 


decisions. Thus Wag instances of hugging, kissing, SURES Bs snuggling, 
fondling, felaide by hand, patting, gently octet ng up and down in lap, ; 
feeding, cleaning, and caring for an imagined injury were scored as 
affection.. If the behavibur:was a clear instance of hitting, slapping, 
choking, biting, throwing, stepping or sitting on, scratching, kicking, 
dragging by a part of:the body other than the Sande. and taking forcibly 
away from, the aggression was scored. © ) 
If physical contact abl occurred without it being x | clear 
instance oe the above PERAUER NERS then, and aaly then, vocalizations 
that ‘were directed at the toy or: ESEaun with which oe was physical 
contact were considered in making the scoring decision. Vocalizations 


. 


that would result in a behaviour being scored as affectionate were 


“ verbalizations of. affectionate, caretaking, or nurturant themes and 


. 


, ; ore 
vocalizations such as "coding." Vocalizations that would result in a 


‘behaviour being-scored ac aggression would be Srbalizations of 


2 ‘ - [ed 
unfriendly,; rejecting, or aggressive ‘themes or aggressive’ vocalizations J 


* 


such as “snarling.” sary 


If the:nature of the physical contact was not‘clear and if there 


‘ 


“mere no vocalizations accompanying it or if the vocalizations ‘that did 


-occur were not useful in making a diserindration, then. and only then; | 


N , 
facial cues were used. Facial cues could. be affectionate as in smiling 


or aggressive as ‘in clenching jaws. If facial cues had to be resorted 


to and yet were not clear enough for a discrimination to be made, , 

then the behaviour was left unscored. _ 

‘, _ Each instance of affectionate or aggressive behaviour was also 

scored with respect - whether the recipient of the/betiaviour was a toy ss 
or a child. Scoring was done on a,15 second interval basis. That 1, 
the occurrence oe non occursence of each of 4 categories of behaviour 
(affection to gk, aayresdion to toys, affection to peers, aggression 
to peers).was. recorded for each 15 second interval. 5 child was 
observed for 16 of the 15 second intervals (4 minutes) in each of the 
two seésions. Each child has a-score on.each of the four categories of 
behaviour at each session. This score for each category represents 


the number of intervals during which the child engaged in behaviours 
’ { - 


scored in the particular category. 


Results 


ee The primary behaviour of interest was affection to toys. In 
n> , . , 


order to assess whether there were significant differences in the amount 


of this behaviour, a 4x 2x 2 analysis of variance was performed. The 


. 


9 


variables dete: treatment ie four levels octeok verbal cuing, 

modelling, modelling/practice) ; pre-versus Joatenanigitation (désignated 
"prepost") ; and sex, Treatment and sex were betweén factors and ee 
‘prepoat was a weieated ‘factor in the analysis. Raw data entered into 

the analysis for “each subject consisted of the number of intervals that 


. a : = 4 1 
affection to toys had occurred in each of the two sessions. _ Group means 


- 
, 


by treatment, prepost, and sex are reported in Table I, The results: \ 
of ‘the- analysis of variance are reported in Table II. Significant 


main effects for treatment, pYepost, and sex were found, indicating that 


all three factors contribute significant independent variance. The only 


significant interaction was trea 


, 


nt x prepost. 
In the absence of hypotheses about the TeIphaNe magnitudes of specific 


post-treatment means, ‘the differences between all possible pairs of means, 


within each sex, were computed. These differences were evaluated for 


v s 


significance by the Newman-Keuls Test. Comparison of the eight (4 pretest 


‘and 4 posttest) means for each sex indicated that for both boys and girls, 


} 


the only significant (p < .05) increases in affection to toys occurred 

in the Modelling/Practice condition. An seiutaation of the, treatment 

means evens a trend toward increased ures to toys in both hive L 

and girls in the Modelling condition; however this -tregd did not reach 

the p < .05 level of significance. ae *F | 2 
The/secondary dependent variable of interest was “the behaviour of 

aggressjon to toy8. A 4x 2 x 2 analysis of variance, vith the same 


‘parameters.as for affection to toys, was performed. Group means for 


aggression to toys are reported in Table III. The results of the analysis 


7 


, Of variance are reported in Table IV. The sex factor was the only 


| 


significant main effect. The only significant interaction was ahato Pre atMeny 


x prepost.  . ; , 


— = LO | oS 


of variance (Winer, 1962). Many subjects had no a¢tactionate or aggressive 


@ &F 


.} € 


For  boyes the’ only significant (p R -05) decrease ‘in = aia 


no significant differences in treatment means. However, an oe . as 


of the means reveals that for both boys and girls the lowest levels of ; 


¢ 


aggression were,in the pore: Modelling and post Mode 1ling/Practi e conditions. 


Means for beheviours directed at peers are presented in Table Vv." 


a 


Analyses of variance are not reported on behaviours directed at, peers, | 


as these data did meet the requirements of the Cochran test for homogeneity 


Y 
i. 


‘ 


physical contact with peers duzing one or both of the sessions. An 

examination of the means ‘reveals a slight trend toward increased affection 

to peers in the Modelling/Practice condition, , P 
Interobserver reliabilities were: affection to toys - 85%; . | ¢ 


aggression to toys - wt; affection to: peers 85%; aggression to peers 


- 100%. These figures refer to instances when one or both observers 


recorded: that a certain category of behaviour had occurred. Negative 
; ‘ ; 


agreements — cases when both observers agreed that no behaviour of a 


particular category had occurred - were not used in arriving at the inter-~ 


. 
@ 


observer reliability. 


- Discussion : ag 
The Modelling/Practice treatment was effective. in producing 
increased affection to toys tn both boys and girls. Boys in this group 
also showed stpntticant decreases in sepveuetuh toys. Girls in 
this group “showed a trend toward decreased aggression which PRAched 
the p = .07 level of wivitiPioances Boys engaged in roughly evics as much 


aggression. in pretest sessions as ‘girls, thus the lower scores of girls 


14° 


. " ec ’ 
bad - 
. . , Nw ny is 
‘ i 
7 oe 
! * 2 ‘ A : “ s 


may have led to a "bottoming" effect which may have contributed to the e 


lack of significance, It is also ieireth noting that pretest atfection. eee seaee j 
to toy levels were 3"to 4 times higher. for girls than. for boys. ae ee 


differences are sears to reflect an ee 


(a ‘ te 
“ahs 


ad atte 
eae me Te 


f 
between the sexes for physically affectionate and!physicad 


F : ; Pgs), A Parente fj " . =" 
behaviours. “ i " . ‘3 eee ute Pea 
. yet’ * < 


The Modelling treathent erpube:. did not show signi tient landed 


aT y aoe pA 


etter affection or sieansife although bg h ‘boys and at 8 shoved 
\ ‘ 
» pre to pest increases in ‘affection and decreases ‘th aggres ion. The 


present study velates: to the Siudiuge of Bandlea and Walte 8 (1963), 4 


‘‘asithe with the social-emotional tchavicue of aggression. Modelling 
alone which caused increased aggression in the Bandura and alters x . 
' study did not produce ai gniFicant increases in affection in he orteent 

study. It is possible that more extensive exposure to the m del aad - 


greater experimental control: could lead to significant increases in 


affection as a result of modelling alone. Also, since the strength of 
the modelling effect seems associated with the sex appropriateness of the 


behaviour modelled (Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 1961) and since models seem 
to have a greater effect on same,sex subjects (Rosenblith, 1959), a greater | 


magni tude of effect may be found, especially in pirls, if.a female 


model were used. In the present experiment, the lack of significant ' v5 


effects from the Modelling freatment may also.be partly due to children 


being observed in groups rather, than when alone, the latter pertaining ~ 

. in most achat studies of modelling. . The gréater range of stimult available 
to a child in a sepoity may decrease the saliency of the model. However, 

on the basis of our saeeiae rese°rch, it does appear that transmission . 


} 
of aggression by modelling is more effective than transmission of affection, 


. ; ; 4 


? 


4 behaviours (Shroeer & Flapan, 97a; 1971b; Walters, Pearce, & Dahms, ig oP Oi 


L 


It may be that a greater range, of: atindlt have. bectuié disctiminative 7 ak ey: 


s 
- 


stimuli fod ‘aggression than age affection. 
o 


N 
A separate accompiishnent ‘of ‘the present eeeec is the scoring | 


‘ 


. By stens: The scoring system is caliahle’ in that it allows for objective ane 


sgoring of a ‘large Proportioh of physical” contact behaviours in a: 


ah 
& B 


Ferg hoy TPS 
. ‘ 
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oe 


of physical contact) sail ‘the weCOngnhy, use 20f less salient cues is one 


apr difficult to mjniati ze the. Amporthine of any clear physical, icaldee m8 


objective system. It ‘appears ' ito, have face vaftatey lest would be. 


» 


relatively ‘yastructured setting. “the objectivity and conplgteness 

of the SCOTEnE system arise from the specificity of hie behavioural 
detini tions used and “from the hierarchical” tuleg that 2 developed ‘ 
far using physical contact, verbal, and facial cues in scoring decisions. 2 eS 


“The obtained interobserver reliabilities are in the same range or Pagher ~ oY a 


than the values recorded in comparable behavioural studies . of pro-soéial 


ee ee te ee 


Concern nay exist with respect to the usefulness ofgtne scoring © 
~ aystem, especially the affection. POreons The potnr. can be made ee ve 


~ pobele cotiponents of behaviour are Saportant in actual Anverpersonal 


v ao : 


sAnteractions and that- the system of scoring used ida: doaen t take, 


tccnmt of such a. possibility. white it is true chee Subtle’ aspects! 
x rw = : = 6 


of behaviour: cén ba meaningful and can have different neaning for: different 
“ny ¢ bo , 


| tndividuals (vitnans ile « unreliability ae untrained observers in score # 


both waeetion: and: azgression), it is- nevertheless, nezessary to devise 
an objective system, for scoring any behaviour before it can be'a subject 


of systematic study. The. pridiary use of the most golient cues posture 


-~ «@ + wh eo La , an Or ae Se 


in an interpersonal interaction. . \ eee 5% ae 
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“Concern may also exist over the behaviours that are: being increased 


cored as affectionate the-same as the produced in éther situations? » 


al the Model ling/Practice condition. AES the bebevinues that are being ae 
¢ 
2 
a _ These behaviours were typically hugs, pats, ‘strokes, holding hands, 


kisses, and snuggling. It is possible that behaviou 3 thee appene 


affectionate at a gross level may be found to differ in subtle yet sa 


; . ave from affectionate bengvioure in other eituattone! wijeny Sub] ee ted 
to a closer analysis. Such results have been found when SPEER SANE o 
to shape affection. Whether this was true te the present study can : 
only be answered by taking much fAEe grained observations, “however 


Piers was nq observational evidence to suggest that rela inconsistencies 
\ 

were ‘oceurring. Neither is there any reason from leaning theory . 

to expect differences in die quality of affectionate behaviours producéd 


re 


in the present study from those produced in other situations. 
The main value of the manipulation phase of the research lies in the 
ne demonstration that a simple procedure can increase affection fa boys | 
and girls and, can * decrease aggression in, boys and possibly in girls. 
oe appears. that the Modelling/Practice treatment provides a response | + 
™ set towards 5 ee aout behaviour; chit an alternative and BRRENTSE 
) incompatible echavtour to ucpee nelen is increased and aggressive behaviour - 
ney -- = 4b decregsed. Increasing positive behaviours, behaviours that enhance 
ee - the likelihood that a ‘person will be reinforcing to others may increase : 
. oe the pleasantness of that persons relationships. (Stuart, 1969). A child 
rs with a high probability of sro-docial behaviours’ in his repertoire © , 
cs may be successful at exerting control over ae ces ala ‘by engaging 
. in these desirable behaviours and thus may be less likely to ‘enghee ! in 


: ae uidpetdebie behaviours. Develonmedt ‘and use ‘of aaturhltstic methods : 
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of increasing affectionate, behaviours has the potential to greatly 


; ’ 4 ’ 
improve the quality of life for children. 
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r ¥ + TABLE I. 
* F * y ; 
Mean Number of Intervals During which Affection to: Toys Occurred y 


Control 
Verbal Cuing 


Modelling 


Modelling/Practice 


i : Ss aes 
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ee 
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% ay . es a is 
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Summary of the ANOVA* for Affection to Toys “" 
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; : Source af +. MS F Pp 
Treatment __., .3 43.31 3.30 .030 
Sex 1 495.04 37.78 -001 
* greatment x Sex ~ © 9 * «3, 11.24 * 186 .471 
- 7 . 
‘ae ‘ Error Sh ge a es 13.10 
+’ “ Prepost ok a j1a.38. - «5.31 0 + 027 wi 
° a a . Pat 
_ Treatment x Prepost ‘i oa * 23.01" -  @.65 “% 4001 
sd * " Prepdst x Sex ae Sit ee 05 “827 
. *. Treatment x Prepost x Sex 3 1.64 -47 703 ’ 
‘ Error - ,40 3.46 
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*Cochran's C = .291; critical value for df (3, 45) is .34°. Thus 
te : ' homogeneity of ‘variance assumptions are satistied. 
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Mean Number of Intervals During which Aggression to Toys Occurred, 


Treatment 
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Verbal Cuing 4°.67 
Modelling 1.83 
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TABLE IV 


‘ Summary of the ANOVA* for Aggression to Toys 
————eeeeeeeeeoooo SC a 
Source - " df. | MS . Fo: Ps: 
Treatment . ~ nt 5 3 30.59 2.12 «113 
Sex ar ee i 195.51 ° 13.52 - .001 
Treatment x Sex _ s «a | a .04 -988 

Error)’ y 40 «14.46 . 2 
Prepost a a8 it 3 11.34 41%. 4072 
Treatment “x Prepost » 3 14.01 4a. * 208 
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Prepost x Sex ~ 1 
Treatment x Prepost x Sex 3 * 2 3.98 : -60 -621 


Error ‘ 40 pM WSR a2 * 


*Cochran's C = .165; critical valze for df (3, .45) is .360." Thus , 
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homogeneity of variance assumttions are sntin“iod. 
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